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ABSTRACT 

Information gathered in focus groups of current, former, and 
potential students at six community colleges was used to explore 
institutional and personal access and retention issues faced by students 
seeking a workable balance of their college, work, and family 
responsibilities. The six community colleges were as follows: Cabrillo' 
College (Aptos, California) ; LaGuardia Community College (Long Island, New 
York); Macomb Community College (Clinton Township, Michigan); Portland 
Community College (Portland, Oregon) ; Sinclair Community College (Dayton, 
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Ohio); and Valencia Coirununity College (Orlando, Florida). The following were 
among the main themes that emerged from the focus groups: (1) working 

students typically take more than 2 years to complete college; (2) financial 
aid is a major factor affecting enrollment decisions; (3) balancing work, 
family, and college is difficult; (4) students need on-campus academic and 
personal support; (5) a gap exists between the services available to students 
and students’ awareness of them; and (6) students view individual faculty 
members, as the "front line" of their community college experience. 
Educational, financial aid, student service, and community partnership 
approaches to helping community college students juggle their college, work 
and family responsibilities were identified. Selected results from phone 
interviews with focus group participants are appended. (Contains 14 
tables/boxes and 46 references.) (MN) 
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Overview 



Community colleges offer low-wage workers opportunities to increase their earnings and im- 
prove their family’s overall economic well-being by enhancing their marketable job skills with 
advanced education and training. Yet many people who could benefit fi*om community college 
programs either do not enroll or drop out before completing their coursework. This study uses 
information gathered in focus groups at six community colleges fi*om current, former, and po- 
tential students (most of them single parents) to explore institutional and personal access and 
retention issues they fiice as they seek a worlable balance of college, work, and family respon- 
sibilities. The focus group findings have important implications for the community colleges, 
employers, and policymakers who work with Aese nontraditional students. 

Key Findings 

• Focus group participants identified stable child care; personal support fi*om family 
members, peers, and college feculty and staff; and accommodating employers as lead- 
ing factors influencing their ability to stay in college, complete their programs of study 
within expected time fiames, or enroll in the first place. Expanding on-campus support 
services and introducing new course formats that offer modularized or short-term train- 
ing options with more flexible schedules may lower these barriers and enable students 
to complete courses more quickly. 

• Although the direct costs of tuition and books are significant factors in the ability of 
low-wage students to attend community colleges, focus group participants emphasized 
that lost wages fi*om having to reduce work hours strongly influenced their ability to af- 
ford college. College administrators and policymakers may want to consider offering 
new forms of financial aid that help low-wage working students meet direct education- 
related costs as well as replace lost income. 

• With regard to community college institutional supports, focus group participants who 
were able to take advantage of academic and personal coimseling and flexible on- 
campus child care (that offered extended hours of coverage and could accommodate 
both infiints and older children) described these services as enormously valuable. Other 
students, however, either were not able to avail themselves of these services, were un- 
aware that the services existed, or were unsure whether they would be eligible for them. 
In addition to expanding the availability of these supports, colleges may want to in- 
crease their outreach and marketing efforts. 

• Students participating in the focus groups reported that they had difficulty accessing 
work-based safety net programs such as Food Stamps, Medicaid, Earned Income Cred- 
its, Section 8 housing vouchers, and child care subsidies. Because these programs can 
provide key supports for work and education, colleges could improve students’ access 
to them by developing partnerships with public agencies and community-based organi- 
zations. 

The Opening Doors project has been made possible through the cooperation of Cabrillo Col- 
lege, LaGuardia Community College, Macomb Community College, Portland Community Col- 
lege, Sinclair Community College, and Valencia Community College and their public agency 
partners; the focus group participants; and the financial support of the Annie E. Casey, Ford, 
William and Flora Hewlett, Joyce, KnowledgeWorks, Lumina Foundation for Education, Met- 
Life, Charles Stewart Mott, and Smith Richardson Foundations. 
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Preface 



All levels of government are grappling with how to provide low-wage workers, or the 
working poor, with opportunities for career advancement and wage progression. Since the pas- 
sage of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) in 
1996 , increasing numbers of current and former welfere recipients have been joining the low- 
wage workforce, so that career mobility is an important concern for welfere-to-work efforts as 
well. While there is a strong correlation between college credentials and higher earnings, 
many low-wage workers do not pursue postsecondary education — and many of those who 
do, do not complete it. 

Through the Opening Doors to Earning Credentials initiative, the Manpower Demon- 
stration Research Corporation (MDRC) is exploring ways to increase community college access 
and retention for nontraditional students, including low-wage workers. The first publication 
from the project, co-published with the National Governors Association, is entitled Opening 
Doors: Expanding Educational Opportunities for Low-Income Workers; it presented promising 
state and local practices and policy changes that might improve postsecondary enrollments and 
completion rates. The present report builds on this earlier work by sharing the educational and 
life experiences of current, former, and potential low-wage working students as they themselves 
described in focus groups. 

This report also offers potential policy and program strategies to address the barriers to 
education that the focus group participants described. It raises important questions about tr^i- 
tional college scheduling formats and services and whether it is realistic to expect full-time 
workers to succeed in postsecondary programs when fiiced with the competing demands of 
work and family, the opportunity costs of reduced income from cutting back work hours to at- 
tend college, and the often unmet needs for financial assistance. 

Althougji community colleges do offer a range of financial, academic, and personal 
support services, these findings suggest that some of the issues raised by low-wage working 
students could be addressed by the combination of marketing existing services better and offer- 
ing supplemental services by partnering with other public and private service providers. The 
options that college administrators and policymakers might consider include: 

• Making new or expanded forms of existing financial aid more accessible to 
working students 

• Adopting more flexible and fester course delivery formats 

• Expanding campus-based college and community support services and bene- 
fits (including child care) 

• Creating bridges between noncredit and credit programs 

• Designing lifelong learning opportunities and career pathways 

We are grateful to the sbc community colleges and their public agency partners for their 
assistance in this study and for allowing other institutions to benefit fiom their experiences. We 
also thank the focus group participants, whose willingness to talk about sensitive personal issues 
and challenges made this report possible and insightful. 

Robert Ivry 
Senior Vice President 
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Executive Summary 



An important public policy challenge of the twenty-first century is how to increase the 
opportunities for career mobility and wage progression among low-wage workers. Community 
colleges have the potential to play an important role in addressing this challenge, since receiving 
an associate’s degree or vocational certificate is related to hi^er earnings. Yet many low- wage 
workers do not capitalize on the opportunities offered by community colleges. Either they do 
not apply or a high proportion of those who do apply and enroll drop out. In presenting findings 
fiom Opening Doors to Earning Credentials — a qualitative study that examines community 
college access and retention issues for low-wage working parents this report captures the 
voice of the consumer: current, former, and potential students. 



The Scope and Methods of the Opening Doors Study 

Based on their demonstrated commitment and capacity to make college offerings more 
accessible to nontraditional students, including low-wage workers, six community colleges 
across the nation were selected for the Opening Doors study; 

• Cabrillo College in Aptos, California 

• LaGuardia Community College in Long Island City, New York 

• Macomb Community College in Clinton Township, Michigan 

• Portland Community College in Portland, Oregon 

• Sinclair Community College in Dayton, Ohio 

• Valencia Community College in Orlando, Florida 

Across these six colleges, eighteen focus groups were conducted involving three groups 
of low-wage workers: (1) current students enrolled in community college credit-granting pro- 
grams, (2) former students previously enrolled in community college who left and have not 
since earned a credential, and (3) potential students who have never attended a credit-granting 
program at a community college. A total of 131 individuals participated in the focus groups, 
which consisted mostly of women, between ages 21 and 40, who are parents; they had worked 
within the prior six months in jobs earning low wages.' This sample is racially and ethnically 
diverse overall. 



'Former students had to have been working in low-wage jobs when they previously attended college 
but could be earning higher wages when they participated in the focus groups. 
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Several important differences were found across groups: 

• Current students prioritized education over employment. They sought jobs 
that fit their school schedules, which often meant working part time. Almost 
all current students had a high school diploma or General Educational De- 
velopment (GED) certificate. Current students had fewer children than mem- 
bers of the other two groups. 

• Former students prioritized employment over education. Like the current 
students, nearly all former students had high school credentials. They fell be- 
tween the other two groups in terms of having family relationships and 
stability in their personal lives, and they earned higher wages and exhibited 
more job stability, on average. 

• Compared with the other two groups, potential students had fewer family re- 
lationships, less life stability, and more crises (such as pending evictions, fi- 
nancial problems, or family issues). Many of the potential students were not 
as prepared academically to attend college; only half of them had a high 
school diploma or GED. 



Main Themes from the Focus Groups 

Overall, most focus group participants believed that a college education would be a 
valuable investment for increasing their opportunities for career mobility and wage progression. 
They also felt that obtaining a college education would set a good example for their children. 
Why, then, do relatively few low-wage workers enroll in community college and earn a creden- 
tial? No single dominant factor accounted for these participants’ decisions about enrollment in 
or withdrawal finm community college. Rather, a constellation of personal, situational, commu- 
nity college, and external factors seems to explain their low eiunllment and completion rates. 
The following major themes fi-om the focus groups convey the various factors that constitute 
this larger constellation. 

Working students typically take more than two years to complete college. The tra- 
ditional image of a “one-yeaf” certificate program or a “two-year” associate’s degree is not the 
norm for low-wage working students. Most students in the study combined education with full- 
time or part-time employment. Many current and former students described taking longer than 
they initially expected to complete their programs (more than two years or even more than five 
years to complete an associate’s degree, for example). They took time off fi-om college to ac- 
commodate work or family demands or to earn additional income. 
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Financial aid — to cover tuition and related costs and to replace lost wages is a 
major factor affecting enrollment decisions. Many low-wage working students said that they 
could not attend college without financial assistance. Besides needing standard financial aid 
services, such as tuition assistance and money for books and supplies, they reported an impor- 
tant “income gap” that resulted fi'om reducing work hours to attend college. When considering 
enrollment, participants quickly began calculating the short-term economic implications for 
their femilies. For single parents especially, this income gap might mean the inability to meet 
their children’s essential needs. Within the realm of standard financial aid services, not all low- 
wage working students are eligible for such assistance. Some participants exceeded the income 
qualifications, despite an inability to pay for tuition or other college costs on their own, some 
were attending school less than half time and thus were not eligible for sufficient assistance; 
some had defaulted on past student loans or grants; and some were on probation due to poor 
academic performance in the past. 

Balancing work, fanuly, and coUege is difficult By definition, the study group in- 
cluded students who were working and had dependent children. Participants lives were fiagile, 
and a single event might lead to dropping out or taking time off fi"om college. Major personal 
factors included child care issues (such as its availability and quality, parents’ comfort level 
with the number of hours a child was in care, and varying degrees of understanding on the part 
of instmctors when child care emergencies arose); family and peer relationships (which, when 
supportive, can make a huge difference); and employers’ support (such as flexible work sched- 
ules). Some participants mentioned other factors, including discrimination, housing, transporta- 
tion, and physical or mental health issues (involving themselves or close family members). 
Some participants — mostly the potential students — also mentioned such barriers as domestic 
violence and legal issues (usually relating to immigration). 

Students need on-campus acade mi c and personal support. Focus group participants 
expressed the need for a combination of supports and services on campus, including academic 
and personal counseling as well as financial aid advisement. Some students required special 
programs to accommodate specific needs, and some called for ongoing counseling rather than 
isolated, specific counseling services — as might be triggered, for example, by a drop in aca- 
demic performance. 

A gap exists between the services that are available to students and students’ 
awareness of them. Some participants across all the groups — especially the potential students 
were not aware of existing college- or community-based resources to help them attend col- 
lege, including financial aid, personal or academic counseling, and special programs. 

Students view individual faculty members as the “front line” of their community 
college experiences. Students’ impressions of their community college are shaped largely by 
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their daily interactions with instructional faculty. Students in the study provided examples of 
ways in which individual instructors’ policies regarding attendance, group versus individual 
assignments, course load, and late assignments greatly influenced their ability to complete a 
course. They gave examples of how faculty were instrumental in aiding them when employ- 
ment or parenting demands conflicted with school responsibilities, and they also conveyed 
their experiences with faculty who did not take such conflicts into consideration. 

Some students require remediation. Some participants expressed a general need for 
remediation in order to meet course prerequisites or address low English proficiency. Low basic 
skills or the lack of a high school diploma or GED meant that other participants, particularly 
potential students, had not been able to meet college entry requirements or to access specific 
credit-granting occupational courses or programs. 

Complex child care needs affect a parent’s ability to attend college. Most student 
parents expressed the need for child care on campus. Even campuses that offered child care had 
important gaps in services. For example, many child care centers had limited capacity, did not 
offer care during late-evening and weekend classes, or had age restrictions that included tod- 
dlers but not infants or older children. While most parents said that they needed child care on 
campus, many were also concerned about leaving their children in formal daycare arrangements 
for additional hours, beyond the hours that their children already spent in care while the parents 
were at work. Participants asked: At what point am I leaving my child in care too much? Simi- 
larly, parents of adolescents were concerned about their children’s supervision while they at- 
tended evening or weekend classes. 

Work-based safety net services provide critical support but can be difficult to ac- 
cess for working students. Although such benefits as Food Stamps, Medicaid, Earned Income 
Credits (EICs), Section 8 housing vouchers, and child care subsidies are important supports that 
enable low-wage workers to combine work and college, students can be deterred fi-om seeking 
help fi-om public programs because agency hours conflict with their job or college schedules, 
there is often the need for repeat visits, or additional child care must be arranged. 



Implications of the Study’s Findings 

The insights fix>m the focus group participants, combined with lessons fi-om other re- 
search, suggest promising strategies that could improve low-wage working students’ access to 
and retention in postsecondary programs. Considering the heterogeneity of the experiences, per- 
sonal and financial circumstances, and academic preparedness of these current, former, and po- 
tential students, postsecondary education may not be for everyone at a given moment in time. 
Nonetheless, the design and implementation of the following educational, financial aid, and stu- 
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dent support service strategies could reach potential students and increase the success rates of 
current students. 

Educational Approaches 

Providing bridges between noncredit, remedial classes and credit courses. Partici- 
pants described the need for remediation to meet college entry requirements or course prerequi- 
sites. Remedial programs are often offered on a noncredit basis, and their attrition rates can be 
very high, so that many students never move from the noncredit to the credit-granting side of 
the institution. In order to create bridges between noncredit and credit remedial classes, and to 
provide greater access to remediation, options include improving the quality of noncredit reme- 
dial programs (perhaps by integrating remedial and occupational skills) and improving articula- 
tion between noncredit and credit classes. 

Designing nontraditional course formats. Colleges can work with their public and 
private partners to create flexible scheduling options that make it easier for nontraditional stu- 
dents to complete certificate and degree programs more quickly. Examples include modular or 
short-term certificate programs with career ladders in high-growth fields, such as information 
technology and the health professions; various combinations of distance learning and on- 
campus classes; and open-entry/open-exit, self-paced, or other flexible formats. 

Creating lifelong learning opportunities and career pathways. Colleges and their 
public or private partners can package nontraditional course offerings to create lifelong learning 
opportunities and solid career pathways. Such programs delineate various short-term training 
options or single courses that working students can take in a particular career area, and relevant 
job opportunities are connected to each “rung” in the career ladder. Students can enter or exit at 
multiple points, and can return for additional education, as they continue to build on their exist- 
ing college credentials. 

Financial Aid Approaches 

The study’s findings suggest the need for new or expanded forms of financial aid for 
working adults and nontraditional students that address both the direct costs of going to school 
(tuition, books, and supplies) and the opportunity costs of lost wages by reducing work hours to 
attend school. Potential strategies include working with state governments on new forms of tui- 
tion assistance and financial incentives (targeted at low-wage workers or students attending less 
than half time); expanding work-study programs (by allowing more work hours or providing 
higher wages and by placements with off-campus employers); and providing employer incen- 
tives to make tuition reimbursement programs more available to low-wage working students. 
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student Support Service Approaches 

Mounting aggressive outreach and marketing campaigns. To bridge the information 
gap and make working students aware of the support services available, colleges may need to 
consider more aggressive outreach and marketing campaigns. It may be useful to target low- 
wage working students specifically, by marketing through commumty groups, civic oiganiza- 
tions, churches, and employers. 

Providing on-campus child care. Focus group participants clearly articulated a need 
for increased availability of high-quality child care that better matches the needs of student par- 
ents. Desired services include drop-in child care, evening and weekend care, infant care, and on- 
campus programs for older children and teenagers. 

Creating on-campus student support centers. Colleges could work with local wel- 
fare and workforce agencies and with community-based organizations to provide academic and 
personal counseling, financial aid assistance, on-campus child care, and access to work-based 
safety net services so that low-wage working students can access all the benefits to which they 
are entitled (such as Food Stamps, EICs, health insurance, and child care subsidies). Centralized 
support services would give students one-on-one help in navigating the college system, finding 
help for ongoing personal problems, and dealing with external agencies. 

Providing a welcoming, nondiscriminatory environment To address the discrimina- 
tion issues raised by focus group participants, community college administrators and faculty 
should promote practices that foster a welcoming environment. Students should not be discour- 
aged fi-om participating in any program because of personal characteristics like age, gender, 
race/ethnicity, or family status. Colleges can create ongoing diversity training programs for ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and staff; on-campus supports to assist students who face unwelcoming 
classroom environments (including adult reentry programs); and zero-tolerance policies en- 
forced by senior administrators. 

Community Partnerships 

Colleges will likely need to work with additional partners — including employers, pub- 
lic welfare and workforce agencies, and community-based organizations — to implement the 
kinds of strategies outlined above. Such partnerships could be structured in various ways: by 
locating staff of agencies and community-based organizations (or even entire public agencies) 
on campus; by placing college staff in community locations to recmit potential students, provide 
instruction, and offer academic or counseling services; and by coordinating resources in ways 
that expand existing programs and support services for low-wage working students. 
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Chapter 1 

The Policy Context and Community College Sites 

This chapter examines the research and policy context of the Opening Doors to Earning 
Credentials study. It begins by discussing low-wage workers, the returns on postsecondary edu- 
cation, the ways in which community colleges are well suited to serve low-wage workers, and 
the attrition and enrollment patterns of low-wage workers and other nontraditional students. 
Then the chapter describes the Opening Doors study and the six community college sites se- 
lected for it. An overview of subsequent chapters concludes the discussion. 



Working but “There just isn’t enough money” 

I have two boys and I have to be their mother and their father. There just isn’t 
enough money. I don’t even know what money looks like. I get my check, it 
goes in the bank and then it goes to the bills. ... At least we got a place to 
live for another month. I just don’t see anything right now happening. I 
would like to go to school. I would like to do something with my life. 

— A potential student, responding to a question about her career goals 

As the mother quoted above makes clear, simply working has not been enough to raise 
the family income of low-wage workers (the “working poor”) to a self-sufficient level. Some 
research suggests that low-wage workers are growing as a group within the overall workforce 
and that their real wages have been declining in value.* Other research suggests that the percent- 
age of low-wage workers at or below the federal poverty level was declining in the late 1990s. 

While the focus of this report is on low-wage workers, it is important to acknowledge 
the role of welfare reform since the late 1990s in highlighting the plight of low- wage workers, 
some of whom are current or former welfere recipients. Research on welfare recipients who left 
public assistance for low-wage work suggests that employment is often intermittent, at nontradi- 
tional hours (evenings, weekends), and without a fixed schedule.^ In addition, working welfare 
recipients receive little or no increase in income or promotion opportunities; their welfare bene- 
fits are merely replaced by low wages.'* This is especially tme for blacks and Hispanics, who 
together earn less than whites and have fewer employment opportunities.^ Another recent study 

‘Bernstein and Hartmann, 2000. 

^U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2001. 

^Strawn and Martinson, 2000. 

'^Strawn and Martinson, 2000. 

^Gooden, 1998, 1999; Holzer and Stoll, 2000. 
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of current and former welfare recipients found that low-wage workers in four urban cities are 
maintaining stable employment but that their jobs offer few employer-sponsored benefits and 
very low wages. Work alone is usually not sufficient to raise their family income above the 
poverty level. As a result, states are grappling with the growing realization that, given welfare 
reform’s lifetime time limits on cash assistance receipt, it is critical to get low-wage workers 
into career pathways that offer real opportumties for higher wages and advancement.^ 

Likewise, simply encouraging low-wage working femilies to work more hours is not 
going to be enough to bring most of them to a higher standard of living, since many already 
work full time or even longer hours, and others are working for such low wages that additional 
hours would only marginally increase their income.® Instead, one potential solution may be to 
upgrade their skills and education levels in order to give them access to career pathways with 
advancement opportunities, better wages, and benefits. As this report indicates, the first chal- 
lenge is to attract low-wage workers who have never attended college to postsecondary pro- 
grams; once enrolled, the second challenge is to retain them. 

Who Are Low-Wage Workers? 

Low-wage workers make up a considerable segment of the U.S. population, but they 
are not uniformly defined as a group. One complication is that the low-wage labor market in- 
cludes many categories of workers who would not be considered low income or otherwise dis- 
advantaged (for example, dependent teenagers and secondary wage-earners fi-om middle- or 
higher-income families). Also, depending on how the “working poor” are defined as a group, 
estimates of their number in the U.S. economy range widely.® Despite the variety of definitions 
available, research suggests that low-wage workers share several important demographic, em- 
ployment, and educational characteristics. Women, racial/ethnic minorities, and individuals 
without any college education are overrepresented among the low-wage working population.* *® 
One study found that working-poor families are more likely to have children than other types of 
families, are less likely to receive public assistance and slightly more likely to receive child 
support than unemployed poor families, and on average work full-time hours throughout the 



*Politet al.,2001. 

Traditional welfare-to-work programs have not been altogether successful in this regard. MDRC’s 
previous research suggests that, with the exception of studies of financial incentives, most welfare-to- 
work programs produced modest gains in en^loyment and earnings but that earning increases were not 
1^9^"°'^^^ families out of poverty (see Bloom and Michalopoulos, 2001; Gueron and Pauly, 

*Acs, Philips, and McKenzie, 2000. 

*Acs, Philips, and McKenzie, 2000. 

''’Bernstein and Hartmann, 2000. 
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year but at lower wage levels than nonpoor femilies.' ' Several occupational areas — including 
services, farming, forestry, and fishing as well as operators, fabricators, and laborers — have 
relatively high rates of working-poor employees. 

There are a number of public work support programs to help income-eligible low-wage 
workers supplement their income, including Food Stamps, Medicaid, housing assistance, child 
care subsidies. Earned Income Credits (EICs), and “make work pay” financial incentive pro- 
grams. Not all low-wage workers are income-eligible for these programs, however — espe- 
cially if they have income above the federal poverty level — and many low-wage workers ap- 
parently do not access all available supports. One recent study found that although many low- 
wage workers may be eligible for Food Stamps, Medicaid, housing assistance, and child care 
subsidies, the majority of participants were not accessing these supports.'^ Moreover, even for 
workers who do receive them, the supports may need to be paired with career advancement 
strategies, including education and training, in order to move families out of poverty over the 
long term. 

Indeed, one impediment to finding better job opportunities and wage progression for 
low-wage workers may be their education levels. One study found that only about 10 percent of 
the low-wage working population have a college degree, compared with 36 percent of higher- 
income families.’'* The relationship between educational attainment and low-wage worker 
status is also diflFerentiated by gender and race/ethnicity, with women and blacks being more 
likely to be working poor at various levels of education than men and whites.’^ Increasingly, the 
labor market requires higher levels of skills and education credentials to access better-paying 
jobs that offer benefits and promotion possibilities.’^ 

17 

The education issue is a complex one, since not all low-wage workers have low skills. 
For workers who already have some postsecondary experience, the issue may be to attract them 
to college and retain them there until degree completion, while for the small percentage of 
workers with a bachelor’s degree or workers without sufficient basic skills to meet college ad- 



"Acs, Phillips, and McKenzie, 2000. 

'^U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2001. 

'^Politetal., 2001. 

'^“Higher income” was defined as being above 200 percent of the federal poverty level (Acs, Phil- 
lips, and McKenzie, 2000). 

'^U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2001. 

'*Camevale and Rose (2001) indicate that the majority of workers with a bachelor’s degree are in- 
volved in “elite jobs,” whereas those with only a high school diploma or without any high school creden- 
tial have access to much lower-quality positions. 

’’One recent study (Camevale and Rose, 2001) estimated that 25 percent of low-wage workers in 
their study sample lacked a high school diploma; 35 percent had only a high school diploma; and 40 per- 
cent had some postsecondary education (although most had not earned a four-year degree). 
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missions requirements, approaches other than education may be required in order to improve 
their earnings prospects. 



Returns on Postsecondary Education 

There is compelling correlation evidence that additional years of schooling and ad- 
vanced education credentials are associated with higher earnings. Students who complete an 
associate’s degree or certificate program earn more than those with a high school diploma or 
General Educational Development (GED) certificate, and those with a bachelor’s degree earn 
more than those with a two-year degree or certificate.'® A review of research found that while 
some studies show no returns on earning a certificate, others studies indicate that there is some 
payoff especially for women. There appears to be some benefit to attending college without 
completing a credential. Obtaining 30 credits (about a year of college study) has been shown to 
have some benefit in terms of increased earnings, although not as much benefit as completing a 
degree. In general, the labor market returns on any postsecondary credential are moderated by 
such factors as the occupational area of the degree and whether graduates find employment in a 
related job field.^' 

Why the Community College? 

Community colleges have a long history of providing the greatest access to postsecond- 
ary education to disadvantaged groups in the United States. With their open-door policy, low 
tuition, locations often near low-income communities, and flexible course schedules, commu- 
nity colleges are the primary point of entry to higher education for nontraditional students, in- 
eluding low-wage workers. Community colleges also play an important community-building 
role by offering educational, enrichment, and career opportunities to local residents. Further, 



One study (Grubb, 1999a) found 18 percent better earnings for men who con^leted an associate’s de- 
gree program and 23 percent better earnings for women, conqiared with people who had only a high school 
diploma. Earning a bachelor’s degree can yield an even higher payoff; another study (Kane and Rouse, 1995) 
found that, conqiared with high school graduates, men who had a bachelor’s degree earned 28 percent more 
annually and women who had one earned 39 percent more. 

Whatever the returns on certificates, they appear to be much smaller than that of an associate’s de- 
gree or a higher-level degree, and they are likely influenced by occupational area (Gmbb, 1999a). 

“Kane and Rouse, 1995; Gmbb, 1999a. 

Gmbb (1999a) reports that the fields with the biggest returns on an associate’s degree appear to be 
in engineering and computers, for men, and in business and health, for women; for both genders, the big- 
gest returns on having a bachelor’s degree appear to be in business, engineering, computers, health, math, 
and science. Gmbb also shows that associate’s degrees in academic subjects appear to have much smaller 
returns than those in the top occupational areas and that both kinds of associate’s degrees have educa- 
tional returns in terms of providing the opportumty to transfer to four-year college programs. 

“Dougherty, 1994. 
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community colleges possess many of the elements of successful education and training pro- 
grams: the ability to adapt to local labor market conditions; a full range of education and train- 
ing options (including remedial, vocational, and academic programs); support services for a 
wide range of students; and opportunities for lifelong learning, with articulation between a two- 
year associate’s program and transfer to a four-year college program.^^ 

Multiple Missions and Constituencies 

Community colleges typically seek to fulfill a broad range of missions, which were 
characterized in one study as encompassing academic education (including the transfer function 
to four-year colleges); vocational education; contract education for local employers and eco- 
nomic development; remediation; and community service (including the provision of social ser- 
vices).^'* The study describes the community college as standing above other institutions in 

terms of “flexibility in adapting to the community’s needs” but as still having to integrate pro- 

. . 25 

grams and services across these broad mission areas. 

Community colleges offer a wide range of services to attract and retain students. While 
the array, nature, and capacity of services vary greatly among colleges, typical offerings include 
registration and admissions, recmitment and retention services (usually related to placement in 
appropriate academic courses or programs), counseling and guidance, orientation, extracurricu- 
lar activities, articulation and transfer services, and financial aid.^® As this report indicates, some 
colleges offer more intensive services, including personal counseling and child care. 

Within Aese different service areas, other divisions exist, including whether a student 
receives credit toward a degree or some other credential for coursework. Noncredit courses give 
colleges a degree of flexibility in initiating programs and offerings, but students in noncredit 
courses are not always eligible for financial aid and may not receive credit for relevant course- 
work if they return for a degree or certificate program in the fiiture.^^ It is often difficult for stu- 
dents with low skills to move fiom noncredit remedial courses to credit-granting degree-track 

28 

programs — a situation that sometimes creates two separate schools within the same college. 

Community College Students 

Community colleges already serve large numbers of nontraditional students, including 
low- wage working parents. One study found that traditional students in 1992 made up only 13 



“Grubb, 2001a. 

“Bailey and Averianova, 1998. 

“Bailey and Averianova, 1998, pp. 28-29. 
“Cohen and Brawer, 1996. 

“Golonka and Matus-Grossman, 200 1 . 
“Fitzgerald and Jenkins, 1997. 
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percent of the student body of public two-year colleges, compared with 37 percent of public and 
46 percent of private four-year, non-doctorate-granting colleges.^® Compared with first-time 
students attending public or private four-year colleges, first-time entering students who enroll in 
commumty college are much less likely to be dependents of their parents and much more likely 
to have low income and be enrolled part time.^*^ They are also slightly more likely to be fe- 
male. In terms of race/ethnicity, white students are the majority at all institutions of higher 
learning, but in 1997 a slightly larger percentage of the total enrollment were of a minority race 
or ethnicity at community colleges (30 percent) than at four-year colleges (24 percent).^^ 

Most community college students are combining school with work: Among full-time 
students, 45 percent reported working part time, and 30 percent reported working full time.” 
Community colleges tend to attract older students than four-year colleges; 26 percent of first- 
time entering students in community colleges were age 24 or older in 1995, compared with 6 
percent or less in four-year institutions.” Because colleges do not normally track low-wage 
workers as a discrete group, exact percentages are not available; but the college administrators 
who were interviewed through the Opening Doors study afiBrmed that working, low-income 
students make up the large majority of their colleges’ enrollments. 

Attrition and Completion Rates 

Completing their program is a challenge for all community college students, not just 
low-wage workers. One study in 1993 found that less than half of students who were enrolled in 
public two-year colleges completed a degree within three years of starting.^^ It should be noted, 
however, that some students leave for positive reasons, including transfer to a four-year college 
before attaining a certificate or degree, “experimenting” to find a career path, and building skills 



*110111 and Carroll, 1996, p. i. Nontraditional students were defined as those having one or more of 
the following characteristics (many of which overlap with the characteristics of low-wage workers): de- 
layed enrollment in college after high school, part-time student status, financial independence, full-time 
work while enrolled, dependents other than a spouse, being a single parent, or lacking a standard high- 
school diploma. Traditional students did not meet any of these criteria. 

Coley, 2000; based on data from the National Center for Education Statistics. Recent national sta- 
tistics also show that 63 percent of community college students attend part time, con^ared with only 22 
percent of students enrolled in four-year colleges (Phillippe and Patton, 2000). 

While women outnumber men across postsecondary imdergraduate institutions, 58 percent of two- 
year college students are women, con^ared, for exan^le, with 55 percent of four-year college students in 
1995-1996 (Horn, Berktold, and Malizio, 1998). 

^^Phillippe and Patton, 2000. 

Likewise, among part-time community college students, 32 percent reported working part time, and 
more than half reported working full time (Phillippe and Patton, 2000). 

Coley, 2000; based on data from the National Center for Education Statistics. 

^^Tinto, 1993. 
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for job advancement.^^ Literature on community college access and retention for other groups 
of students shed some light on why low-wage workers may have a more diflScult time entering 
or completing college than traditional students. For example, one study of traditionally aged 
college students with low socioeconomic status (SES) reviewed existing research to show that 
the lowest SES quartile of high school graduates were much less likely than the highest SES 
quartile to enroll in any postsecondary education program.^^ Additional research indicates that 
the lowest SES college students are also more likely to enroll at less-than-four-year colleges 
(including community colleges) and more likely to never complete a four-year degree pro- 
gram.^® Another study found that nontraditional students were much less likely to reach their 

four- or two-year degree goals than traditional students; in addition, the greater number of non- 

39 

traditional characteristics that students possessed, the lower their completion rates. 



Purposes of the Opening Doors Study 

The Opening Doors to Earning Credentials study seeks to understand access and reten- 
tion issues relating to low-wage working community college students and to suggest potential 
solutions for policymakers and practitioners to consider. More specifically, the study tries to 
answer a series of related questions regarding how community colleges recmit and retain low- 
wage working students. These questions include: 

1 . How much do low-wage workers know about the opportunities afforded by 
postsecondary programs? 

2. Why don’t low-wage workers apply for postsecondaiy programs, and, if they 
do apply, why are their completion rates so low? 

3. What fectors account for the success of low- wage working students who are 
succeeding in college? 

4. What can colleges and employers do to make training, certificate, and degree 
programs more accessible to low-wage workers? 



^®Grubb, 1999a. 

Among the 1980 high-school graduates, 48 percent of the lowest SES group never eiuolled over the 
course of one study, compared with 11 percent of the highest SES group (Carroll, 1989; cited in Ter- 
enzini, Cabrera, and Bemal, 2001). 

^^Terenzini, Cabrera, and Bemal, 2001. 

^’Only 27 percent of nontraditional students who started college in 1989 earned an associate’s degree 
by 1994, compared with 53 percent of traditional students. Statistics for students seeking a bachelor’s 
degree were not much better, with only 3 1 percent of nontraditional students having earned their degree 
by 1994, compared with 54 percent of traditional students (Horn and Carroll, 1996, p. 29). 
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5. What can colleges and their public system partners do to provide the aca- 
demic and personal supports that low-wage working students need in order to 
attain higher completion rates? 

6. What state and local policy changes could increase the enrollment and 
completion rates of low-wage working students?"*® 

The Opening Doors study is unique in presenting the perspective of low-wage workers, 
but the study’s lessons have a much broader relevance. Some of the approaches to increase low- 
wage working students’ persistence in college described throughout the report would likely 
work for many other nontraditional students, including teenage parents, adults without children, 
and the unemployed. Likewise, many of the improvements suggested for services and supports 
offered by colleges or their public and private partners apply to traditional students, as well. The 
study takes on added relevance given the recent economic downturn. Data for this phase of the 
Opening Doors study were collected in the context of a robust economy. However, as unem- 
ployment levels rise and low-wage workers become an increasingly vulnerable segment of the 
labor force, there will likely be an increase in the numbers of unemployed low-income students 
seeking postsecondaiy credentials."*' While issues of employment retention may take prece- 
dence over those of career advancement in the coming months, the issues connected with col- 
lege access and retention remain important. 



Community College Sites in the Opening Doors Study 

A total of six community colleges was selected for the study, based on their demon- 
strated commitment and capacity to make college offerings more accessible to low-wage work- 
ing students.^^ It is important to note that these colleges were selected because they offer inno- 
vative programs and services to attract and support low-wage working students; they are not 
intended to be representative of community colleges in general. Chapter 7 highlights some of 
the colleges’ promising program strategies and partnerships. Even though these colleges are 
already committed to the low-wage working population, they are also interested in learning 



exanples of state programs and policy changes that could increase community college access 
and retention for this population, see Golonka and Matus-Grossman (2001). 

According to Smith and Woodbury (2000), low- wage jobs are extremely vulnerable during periods 
of economic recession. 

^^Other criteria for inclusion in the study were geographic cross-section; diversity of student body; 
type of programming (some colleges offer targeted, short-term, customized training programs, while oth- 
ers serve disadvantaged students through mainstream degree programs with additional support services); 
and on-site support services. 

^^Thus, the views of the current and the former students in the study may be influenced by the unique 
array of programs and services available from these colleges. 



how their program and services are working and how they could better serve their students. 
Boxes 1.1 through 1.6 at the end of this chapter provide profiles of the six colleges and illus- 
trate their diversity.'*'* 



Overview of This Report 

Chapter 2 details the study’s methodology and describes demographic, economic, and 
educational characteristics of the focus group participants. Chapter 3 describes low-wage work- 
ers’ community college experiences and their views about college; the chapter addresses some 
of the academic factors that account for low completion rates, the key role of faculty for stu- 
dents, and the role of personal motivation in enrollment or withdrawal decisions. Chapter 4 pre- 
sents key community college-based supports and the relatively low levels of knowledge that 
focus group participants had about the availability of such supports. Chapter 5 details the per- 
sonal and situational factors raised in focus group discussions that interact with low-wage 
workers’ enrollment or withdrawal decisions. Chapter 6 focuses on external institutions and 
agencies that also play an important role in low-wage workers’ lives, including their employers 
and key government agencies or programs (such as welfare and workforce development). Fi- 
nally, Chapter 7 describes some program models and policy strategies relating to educational, 
financial aid, partnership, and student support services that may increase community college 
access and retention both for low-wage workers and for the broader population of current, for- 
mer, and potential college students. 



^More information about the colleges in the study can be found at the following Web sites: Cabrillo 
College, www.cabrillo.cc.ca.us; LaGuardia Community College, www.lagcc.cuny.edu; Macomb Com- 
munity College, www.macomb.cc.mi.us/main.asp; Portland Community College, www.pcc.edu; Sinclair 
Community College, www.sinclair.edu; Valencia Community College: http://valencia.cc.fl.us/. 



Opening Doors to Earning Credentials 
Box 1.1 

Key Information About Cabrillo College 



Cabrillo College is located in Aptos, CA. Its three canq)uses/centers serve a population of 
255,602.“ 

Enrollment data 

Student population*^: 13,685 
Full-time enrollment (%): 28 
Part-time enrollment (%): 72 

Program enrollment: credit students 13,552; noncredit students*^ 133 
Minimum credit requirement for associate’s degree (based on semester system): 60 
Associate’s degrees awarded annually^: 605 

Student demographics 
Average age: 32 

Gender (%): male 40.5; female 58.9 

Race/ethnicity®’*^(%): white, non-Hispanic 68; Hispanic 20; Asian 4; African-American 1 



School and student financial data 
Total revenues® ($): 42.2 million 
Tuition cost per credit hour ($); 1 1 
Credit students receiving financial aid** (%): 34 



College and Specific Program Highlights 

Cabrillo’s Fast Track to Work program offers support services, academic counseling, assistance 
with financial aid, and career development and life skills training to low-income students 
enrolled in the college’s mainstream degree and certificate programs. All these services are 
offered in one convenient location on can^)us. For students receiving public assistance, the Fast 
Track office provides money for child care and work study jobs, and it hosts a county eligibility 
worker to address students’ welfare-related issues. 



SOURCES: Cabrillo College 1999-2000 Factbook and interviews with college administrators. 

NOTES: “2000 Census Bureau population statistics. 

*^This represents students who were enrolled for the 1999-2000 academic year. 

‘^‘TJoncredit” is defined as the number of enrollments in noncredit classes only and does not include 
credit students who were taking at least one noncredit course. 

‘^Degrees include Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, and Associate in Applied Science. 
^Percentages do not add to 100 because data do not include students who fall into other categories or 
whose race/ethnicity is unknown. 

^These represent racial/ethnic categories as defined by Cabrillo College. 

®This represents total revenues for the 1999-2000 academic year. 

This represents credit students who were receiving financial aid for the 1998-1999 academic year. 



Opening Doors to Earning Credentials 
Box 1.2 



Key Information About LaGuardia Community College 



LaGuardia Community College is located in Long Island City, NY. Its single can^us serves a 
general population of 2,229,379.^ 

Enrollment data 

Credit student population^: 1 1 ,396 
Noncredit student population 27, 1 52 
Full-time equivalent (FTE): 9,886 
Full-time enrollment (%): 66 
Part-time enrollment (%): 34 

Minimum credit requirement for associate’s degree (based on semester system): 60 
Associate’s degrees awarded annually^*: 1,471 

Student demographic data 

Average age: 23 

Gender (%): male 37; female 63 

Race/ethnicity®’^(%): white, non-Hispanic 15; Hispanic 35; Asian 15; African-American 17 



School and student flnancial data 
Total revenues ($): 84.3 million 
Tuition cost per credit hour ($): 30-45 
Credit students receiving financial aid (%): 50 



College and Specific Program Highlights 

In order to improve retention rates, LaGuardia has been a leader in the development of learning 
communities. Entering students enroll in pairs or clusters of courses that are thematically linked 
by faculty who have created the courses together. Learning communities provide students with an 
enriched, interdisciplinary experience as well as a supportive and friendly environment. The 
college also offers the College Opportunity to Prepare for Employment (COPE) program for 
welfare recipients enrolled in associate’s degree programs. Eligible students receive intensive 
support services (including counseling, tutoring, and job placement services) as well as 
participate in their own learning community. In addition, LaGuardia offers on-site child care, 
night programs, and cooperative education internships to support its largely low-wage working 
student body. 

SOURCES: LaGuardia Community College 1999-2000 Institutional Profile figures based on credit student 
body and interviews with college administrators. 

NOTES: “2000 Census Bureau population statistics. 

'’This represents students who were enrolled for the 1999-2000 academic year. 

^“Noncredit” is defined as the number of enrollments in noncredit classes only and does not include 
credit students who were taking at least one noncredit course. 

‘‘This includes Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, and Associate in Applied Science degrees 
awarded for the 1998-1999 academic year. 

‘’Percentages do not add to 100 because data do not include students who fall into other categories or 
whose race/ethnicity is unknown. 

‘These represent racial/ethnic categories as defined by LaGuardia Community College. 
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Opening Doors to Earning Credentials 
Box 1.3 

Key Information About Macomb Community College 



Macomb Commumty College is located in Clinton Township, MI. Its five campuses/centers serve a 

population of 788, 149.^ 

Enrollment data 

Student population: 20,970 
Full-time equivalent (FTE): 10,574 
Full-time enrollment percentage: 27 
Part-time enrollment percentage: 73 

Program enrollment^: credit students 21,416; noncredit students'" 23,010 
Minimum credit requirement for associate’s degree (based on semester system): 62 
Associate’s degrees awarded annually'*: 2,305 

Student demographics 
Average age: 26 
Gender (%): male 48; female 52 
Race/ethnicity'" (%): minority 1 1.3 

School and student financial data 
Total revenues ($): 84.8 million 
Tuition cost per credit hour ($): 55 (in-county) 

Credit students receiving financial aid (%): 17 



College and Specific Program Highlights 



Macomb partnered with the local workforce development board to offer a short-term training 
program, the 16- week Machinist Training Institute, for credit. The program targets low- wage 
workers and other low-income populations. The college offers additional short-term training 
programs in areas such as information technology. 



SOURCES: Macomb Community College Fall 2000 Institutional Research figures based on credit student 
body and interviews with college administrators. 

NOTES: “2000 Census Bureau population statistics. 

*"This represents students who were enrolled for the 1998-1999 academic year. 

'"“Noncredit” is defined as the number of enrollments in noncredit classes only and does not include 
credit students who were taking at least one noncredit course. 

This includes Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, and Associate in Applied Science degtees 
awarded for the 1999-2000 academic year. 

‘"This represents racial/ethnic categories as defined by Macomb Community College. 
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Opening Doors to Earning Credentials 
Box lA 

Key Information About Portland Community College 



Portland Community College is located in Portland, OR. Its 10 canpuses/centers serve a 
population of 1,572,771.® 

Enrollment data 

Student population: 96,869 
Full-time enrollment (%): 26 
Part-time enrollment (%): 74 

Program enrollment* *^: credit students 45,608; noncredit students^ 51,261 
Minimum credit requirement for associate’s degree (based on quarter system): 90 
Associate’s degrees awarded annually**: 1,116 

Student demographics 
Average age: 36 

Gender (%): male 45; female 55 

Race/ethnicity®’*^(%): white, non-Hispanic 76; Hispanic 10; Asian 8; African-American 4 

School and student financial data 
Total revenues® ($): 184.9 million 
Tuition cost per credit hour ($): 38 (in-state) 

Credit students receiving financial aid (%): 13 



College and Specific Program Highlights 

Portland is a leading college in terms of retention efforts. The college schedules welfare-to-work 
programs on weekends for working families, invites the entire family with separate educational 
programming for parents and children, and offers a wide range of incentives. Portland recently 
created career pathway programs, which include employer partnerships and articulated future 
education opportunities at the college or other local higher education institutions. The college is 
also piloting a program that used Perkins vocational education funds to offer enhanced student 
services in professional technical programs. 



SOURCES: Portland Community College 1999-2000 Factbook figures based on total enrollment and 
interviews with college administrators. 

NOTES: ®2000 Census Bureau population statistics. 

*TThis represents students who were enrolled in the 1999-2000 academic year. 

*^“Noncredit” is defined as the number of enrollments in noncredit classes only and does not include 
credit students who were taking at least one noncredit course. 

**Degrees include Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, and Associate in Applied Science. 
^Percentages do not add to 100 because data do not include students who fall into other categories or 
whose race/ethnicity is unknown. 

*These represent racial/ethnic categories as defined by Portland Community College. 

®This represents revenues generated in the 1999-2000 academic year. 
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